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Contingency  planners  have  little  to  assist  them  in  planning  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  light  infantry  division  in  peacetime  contingency  operations.  The 
division  was  created  to  provide  the  capability  to  respond  to  a  crisis  before 
the  situation  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  a  much  larger  force  would  be 
required  to  restore  stability.  However,  many  recent  articles,  studies,  and 
academic  papers  have  focused  on  issues  of  employment  in  NATO  and  effec¬ 
tive  mixes  of  heavy  and  light  forces.  There  has  been  little  discussion  of  the 
operational  level  considerations  for  the  employment  of  a  light  division  out¬ 
side  of  NATO.  This  study  attempts  to  identify  some  of  these  considerations. 

It  asks  the  ouestion.^What  are  the  factors  that  operational  level  planners  ^ 
should  consider  in  the  employment  of  a  lioht  infantru  division  in  a  oeace^,  ^ 

time  contingency  scenaiK^r^^  .  ^ . 

■0 

The  factors  that  led  to  division's  creation,  along  with  its  unique  char¬ 
acteristics,  are  examined.  The  range  of  appropriate  scenarios  and  the 
implications  of  the  joint  command  structure,  are  considered  as  components 
of  the  environment.  Two  historical  examples  of  peacetime  contingency 
operations  (American  intervention  in  Lebanon  in  1958  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1965)  are  also  examined.  The  intent  is  to  identify  a  historical 
perspective  to  compare  with  current  perceptions  described  in  earlier 
sectionSf^The  study  concludes  by  establishing  the  linkage  between  strategic 
means,  w^s,  and  ends  and  the  use  of  the  light  infantnj  division,  and  by 
summon  zing  the  issues  identified  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sections 
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IHTRODUCTIOW 


povcr  projtction  ttmo,  United  States  is  an  island  nation  vith  far-flung  de¬ 
fense  conwittments  that  require  an  abilHy  to  depiog  forces  rapidly  over  great  distances. 
The  Army^  realking  that  most  of  its  forces  are  oriented  tovard  Europe,  has  also  sought  a 
role  n  the  use  of  its  forces  in  the  vorM  beyond  Europe. 

VHIiaM  J.  OIsM^ 


In  April  1984  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General  John  A.  Wickham, 
Jr,  initiated  a  period  of  intense  debate  and  force  development  when  he  di¬ 
rected  that  light  infantry  divisions  would  be  added  to  the  Army  force 
structure.  General  Wickham's  1984  White  Paper  on  this  subject  responded 
*.o  what  he  perceived  as  a  new  requirement; 

Army  leadership  is  convinced,  based  on  careful  examination  of 
studies  which  postulate  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  will  be  living 
and  the  nature  of  conflict  we  can  expect  to  face,  that  an  important 
need  exists  for  highly  trained,  rapidly  deployable  light  forces.2 

That  requirement,  which  is  not  unique  to  our  time,  reflects  changing  nation¬ 
al  interests,  a  new  perception  of  the  threat,  and  significant  limitations  on 
this  nation's  ability  to  project  landpower  worldwide.^  The  division  that 
was  created  to  meet  this  requirement  is  distinct  from  other  Army  divisions 
in  the  physical  aspects  of  force  structure  and  in  the  intangible  aspects  of 


William  J.  Olson,  “Light  Force  Initiative,"  tiilitaru  Reviev.  June  1 985,  p.  4. 

^neral  John  A.  Wickham,  White  Paoer  1 984:  Light  Infantru  Divisions,  cover  letter 
(Washington,  DC.;  Department  of  the  Army,  1 6  April  1984), p.l. 

^Armu  Liflht  Infantru  Diviaions.  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Procurenwnt, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U  S.  House  of  Representatives,  98th  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  D  C.,  29  March  1984),  pp.  877- 879  and  883. 
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leadership,  discipline,  and  training.^  The  development  of  the  Army's  newest 
division  continues  today,  built  upon  a  long  tradition  of  light  infantry. 

Different  perceptions  of  future  conflict  in  which  the  light  infantry  di¬ 
vision  would  participate  represent  a  major  point  of  contention  between 
advocates  and  opponents  of  the  initiative.  Most  critics  of  the  light  infantry 
division  generally  agree  with  the  Department  of  the  Army's  assessment  that 
evolving  political,  economic,  and  sociological  factors  ‘...argue  for  the  high 
likelihood  of  conflict  continuing  to  occur  in  more  or  less  a  low-intensity 
(conflict  short  of  major  conventional  war)  configuration,..."®  There  have 
been  disagreements,  however,  over  the  level  of  sophistication  of  the 
potential  low-intensity  threat  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
countered.^ 

The  light  infantry  division  concept  contains  both  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  that  are  sensitive  to  the  environment  in  which  the  division  is 
employed  and  to  the  degree  of  augmentation  it  receives.  The  division  was 
created  to  respond  to  crises  worldwide  within  constraints  established  by 
current  and  projected  strategic  lift  capabilities.  This  approach  has 
produced  a  division  with  great  strategic  deployability,  while  creating 
potential  employment  problems  in  the  areas  of  operations  and  sustainment. 
Strategic  deployment  constraints  forced  developers  to  move  many  conibat 
support  and  combat  service  support  units  to  corps.  Without  augmentation 
the  division  deploys  rapidly,  but  has  limited  ’staying  power".  In  addition, 
the  level  of  threat  the  division  can  effectively  counter  is  dependent  upon 

^Wicktem,  White  Paper,  p.  1 . 

®Conqre33iomt  testimony,  p.  879. 

Sfilliam  J.  Olson,  “Light  Force  Initiative,  p.  9. 


the  type  of  terrain  in  which  i;  is  employed  and  the  type  of  augmentation  it 
receives.  The  division's  ability  to  sustain  itself  and  the  range  of  threats  it 
can  handle  increases  with  augmentation,  as  do  the  amount  of  time  and 
resources  required  to  deploy  it. 

Contingency  planners  have  little  to  assist  them  in  assessing  these 
factors  as  they  plan  for  the  division's  employment  in  peacetime  contingency 
operations.  The  division  was  created  to  provide  the  capability  to  respond  to 
a  crisis  before  the  situation  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  a  much  larger 
force  would  be  required  to  restore  stability.  However,  many  recent  articles, 
studies,  and  academic  papers  have  focused  on  issues  of  employment  in  NATO 
and  effective  mixes  of  heavy  and  light  forces.  There  has  been  little  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  operational  level  considerations  for  the  employment  of  a  light 
division  outside  NATO.  This  study  attempts  to  identify  some  of  these  con¬ 
siderations.  It  asks  the  question,  ’What  are  the  factors  that  operational 
level  Planners  should  consider  in  the  employment  of  a  Hoht  infantru  division 
in  a  peacetime  continoencu  scenario?" 


Before  describing  the  methodology  for  addressing  the  research  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  assumptions  and  limitations  that  are 
critical  to  this  study.  Three  assumptions  were  considered  key  to  the  effort. 
First,  that  the  light  infantry  division  is  an  effective  organization  for  con¬ 
ducting  stability  operations  and  that  it  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Second,  that  the  definition  of  low-intensity  conflict  and  the  description  of 
the  U.S.  Army's  mission  in  low-intensity  conflict  presented  in  Field  Circular 
(FC)  100-20.  Low-Intensitu  Conflict,  are  valid.  Lastly,  that  U.S.  contingency 
operations  will  be  multiservice  efforts. 

Four  limitations  were  imposed  to  restrict  the  scope  of  this  effort. 
First,  the  study  does  not  examine  the  use  of  the  light  infantry  division  in  a 


mid-intensity  or  high-intensity  scenario.  It  is  recognized  that  the  divi¬ 
sion's  secondary  mission  is  to  fight  in  a  mid-  to  high-intensity  environment 
when  properly  augmented  and  that  its  suitability  for  this  type  of  mission  is 
questioned.  This  issue  has  already  been  analyzed  in  numerous  articles  and 
studies.  Second,  no  attempt  is  made  to  determine  if  the  light  infantry 
division  is  better  suited  than  other  forces  to  execute  contingency  opera¬ 
tions.  This  study  considers  the  employment  of  the  light  infantry  division  in 
conjunction  with  other  contingency  forces,  such  as  the  82d  Airborne 
Division.  Third,  the  study  does  not  examine  the  political  justification  for 
intervention  in  contingency  crises.  While  it  is  true  that  theater  planners 
play  a  key  role  in  initiating  the  application  of  force  in  regional  crises,  this 
issue  is  also  beyond  the  scope  of  this  effort.  Lastly,  this  study  does  not  ad¬ 
dress  the  employment  of  a  light  infantry  division  in  a  counterinsurgency 
role  as  part  of  foreign  internal  defense.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  exami¬ 
nation,  but  it  is  also  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

The  methodology  of  the  study  is  the  final  topic  before  examining  the 
research  question.  The  factors  that  led  to  division  s  creation,  along  with  its 
unique  characteristics,  are  examined  in  the  second  section  of  this  paper. 
The  range  of  appropriate  scenarios  and  the  implications  of  the  command 
structure,  as  components  of  the  environment,  are  considered  in  the  third 
section.  Two  historical  examples  of  peacetime  contingency  operations 
(American  intervention  in  Lebanon  in  1958  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1965)  are  then  examined  in  the  fourth  section.  The  intent  is  to  identify  a 
historical  perspective  to  compare  with  current  perceptions  described  in 
earlier  sections.  The  study  concludes  by  establishing  the  linkage  between 
strategic  means,  ways,  and  ends  and  the  use  of  the  light  infantry  division, 
and  by  summarizing  the  issues  identified  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 


sections.  The  goal  Is  to  identify  a  set  of  considerations,  based  on  historical 
perspectives  and  current  conditions,  that  provides  a  basis  for  operational 
level  planning."^ 


^The  IJ3C  of  the  light  infantry  diviaion  in  peacetime  contingency  operations  will  cut  across 
the  tactical ,  operational ,  and  strategic  levels  of  war.  This  study  is  approached  from  the  joint  task 
force  level.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  operational  employment  by  the 
task  force  commander  in  a  theater  of  operations  and  the  strategic  employment  by  a  unified 
commander -in-chief  (CINC)  in  a  theater  of  war.  Many  of  the  considerations  will  be  pertinent  to 
more  than  one  level  This  issue  is  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  document. 


LI6HT  INFANTRY  DIVISION 


Throughout  mankind's  recorded  htsiory,  people  have  tried  to  develop 
winder  vreapons  vdiich  vouU  end  the  foot  soldier's  primacg  on  the  battle- 
fie1d...Todag's  firepover  advocates  are  quick  to  cHe  individual  triumptis  bg  the 
English  longbow,  the  machinegun,  grapeshot,  gas,  tanks  and  even  massive  aerial 
bombing,  but  none  can  show  us  a  non-nuclear  weapon  which  consistentig  or  con- 
cluslvelg  proves  its  superioritg  over  the  infantrg  soldier. 

fiMMral  Frcdrtek  J.  Ktmsm^ 


Examination  of  the  light  infantry  division  involves  identifying  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  initiated  and  guided  the  development  of  its  concept,  deschbing  its 
physical  and  intangible  characteristics,  and  examining  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  expected  to  be  employed.  This  process  will  describe  some  of  the  perti¬ 
nent  conditions  relating  to  the  operational  level  use  of  this  military 
instrument. 


IMPERATIVES  AND  CONSTRAINTS 

The  development  of  the  division  was  influenced  by  two  distinct  sets  of 
factors.  The  first  of  these  concerned  strategic  issues  relating  to  the 
threat,  world  conditions,  and  the  mission;  while  the  other  reflected  con¬ 
straints  placed  on  the  Army  and  the  National  Command  Authority  for  the 
employment  of  combat  forces  outside  of  Europe.  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
emphasized  the  impact  of  the  former,  stressing  the  “geo-strategic  value’  of 

^General  Fredrick  J.  Kroeaen,  “The  Ultimate  Weapon  of  War,"  presentation  to  the 
agmposium  on  “The  Employment  of  Non- mechanized  Infantry,"  convened  28  April  1 980,  Journal 
of  the  Roual  United  Servicea  Institute  for  Defenae  Studies.  Dumber  1 980,  Vol .  1 25,  No.  4,  pp. 


62-63. 


the  light  divisions.^  However,  with  initial  design  parameters  that  reflected 
restrictions  on  the  division's  size  instead  of  its  employment,  some  authors 
believe  that  the  constraints  were  more  influential.^*^ 

The  importance  of  the  strategic  factors  in  initiating  and  shaping  the 
development  of  the  light  infantry  division  concept  was  stressed  by  identi¬ 
fying  them  as  'strategic  imperatives'.  The  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations  and  Plans  provided  n  detailed  picture  of  these  imperatives  during 
Congressional  testimony  in  March  of  1984.  His  argument  in  support  of  the 
new  concept  raised  two  key  points.  First,  in  general,  armed  conflict  over 
the  past  40  years  has  occurred  at  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum  and 
often  in  the  lesser  developed  countries.  Conflicts  and  crises  in  Lebanon 
(1958),  8erlin,  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Grenada  were  among 
the  examples  offered  to  support  his  claim.  Second,  recent  and  on-going 
crises  and  insurgencies  had  also  taken  the  form  of  low-intensity  conflict  in 
less  developed  countries  in  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  South¬ 
east  Asia,  and  Southwest  Asia.**  With  the  exception  of  the  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq,  this  last  point  remains  valid  today. 

The  Army's  senior  leadership  believed  these  and  other  related  trends, 
which  pointed  towards  an  increased  likelihood  of  low-intensity  conflict, 
contained  key  indicators  for  strategy  and  force  development.  Their  vision  of 
the  future  environment  included  the  conditions  shown  in  Table  1.  These 
factors  created  a  need  for  rapidly  deployable  “...modernized  light  combat 


Wickham,  White  Paper .  cover  letter,  p.  2. 

'Oflajor  Scott  R.  McMIchael,  “Proverte  of  the  Light  Infantry,"  MUItaru  Reviev.  September 
1985,  p.  23. 

** Congressional  testimony,  pp.  877-878. 
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formations..."  and  "...regional  mission-oriented  special  operations  forces..." 
to  support  a  balanced  force  structure  and  posture.' 2 


^Ktors 

Caadf  fleas 

Political 

Diffusion  of  Power 

Political  instability 

Economic 

Reduced  U.S.  Economic  Dominance 
interdependent  World  Economy 

Sociological 

Soaring  Population  in  Lesser  Developed  Countries 
Decline  in  Military  Age  COHORTS 

Technology 

Rapid  Advances 

Eroded  U3.  Supremacy 

Improved  Weaponry/Lethality 

Military 

Expanded  Soviet  Power  Projection 
increased  Terrorism...Low  Intensity  Conflict 

Modern  Weapons  (Including  NBC)  Proliferation 

Table  1:  Future  Environment.'^ 


The  key  constraints  on  the  development  of  a  globally  oriented  strategy 
and  force  structure  were  those  of  limited  resources.  The  crux  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  insufficient  resources  (materiel  and  manpower)  to  provide  the 
strategic  lift  and  the  forces  necessary  to  meet  world-wide  commitments. 
This  problem  was  more  acute  for  the  Army  than  it  was  for  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy,  because  the  Army  lacked  strategic  lift  assets.  The  Army  was  (and 
still  is)  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  these  critical  resources  and  upon 
the  priorities  which  others  establish  for  their  development.'*'  The  Army's 


'2ibid..p.  880. 

'5|b1d.,p.  879. 

'^Willidm  J.  01»n,  "Light  Force  Initielive,*  p.  1 0;  Lieutenent  General  William  R. 
Richerdaon,  "Light  Infantry,"  presentation  to  the  symposium  on  The  Employment  of  Non- 
mechanized  Infantry,*  convened  28  April  1 980,  Journal  of  the  Roual  United  Services  Institute  for 
Defense  Studies.  December  1 980,  Vol.  1 25,  No.  4,  p.  65. 
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total  end  strength  was  also  constrained,  a  factor  which  prevented  force  de¬ 
velopers  from  using  existing  force  structure  as  a  template  for  new  organi¬ 
zations. 

In  an  attempt  to  balance  the  strategic  imperatives  and  resource  con¬ 
straints,  the  Army  established  design  principles  for  a  10,000-man  infantry 
division.  The  new  light  infantry  division  was  to  be  rapidly  deployable 
(defined  as  capable  of  being  transported  in  fewer  than  500  sorties  of  C- 
141B  aircraft);  effective  in  low-,  medium-,  and  high-intensity  conflict;  and 
effective  in  an  economy  of  force  role.  An  increase  in  the  infantry  fighting 
strength,  a  reduction  in  the  required  support  structure,  and  an  overall 
decrease  in  division  strength  were  also  critical.’^ 


The  physical  conversion  of  a  regular  Infantry  division  to  a  light  in¬ 
fantry  division  significantly  reduced  its  size  while  increasing  its  foxhole 
strength.  Reductions  in  personnel  and  equipment  produced  a  decrease  of  46% 
in  personnel  and  56*  in  weight  and  a  66*  reduction  in  total  C-141B  sorties 
required  to  move  the  division.  The  end  result  was  that  the  light  infantry 
division  could  be  transported  by  air  to  Southwest  Asia  in  four  days  com¬ 
pared  to  12.4  days  for  the  regular  infantry  division,  while  the  foxhole 
strength  increased  by  approximately  240  soldiers.’^ 

^^ngressiortal  tedtimony,  p.  889. 

^^ngressiotMl  testimony,  p.  891 .  By  comparison,  at  the  time  the  light  infantry  division 
was  created  the  airborne  division  could  accomplish  the  same  deployment  in  8.5  days  vith  1 004 
sorties  of  Cl  41  B(Congres3ional  testimony,  p.  884).  It  has  also  been  reduced  in  size  and  can 
deploy  in  less  than  740  sortiesf  7th  Infantru  Division  (Lioht)  Capabilities  Book.  ( Fort  Ord: 
Headquarters  7th  Infantry  division  (Light),  27  May  1986),  p.  1-6). 


Unfortunately,  the  numbers  do  not  point  out  that  the  elements  that 
were  eliminated  from  the  division  may  often  be  deployed  along  with  it. 
These  and  other  units  would  be  required  as  augmentation  if  the  division 
were  expected  to  fight  in  mid-  or  high-intensity  conflict  or  for  an  extended 
length  of  time  in  a  low-intensity  conflict.  Field  Circular  71-101  identifies 
54  different  units,  in  ten  functional  areas,  that  could  augment  the  light 
infantry  division.  Examples  include:  a  civil  affairs  team  or  company;  a 
military  police  platoon,  company,  or  battalion;  an  area  signal  company  or 
battalion;  and  a  combat  support  or  evacuation  hospital.  These  units  would 
be  provided  by  corps  or  echelon  above  corps  commands.'*^  Additional  sorties 
associated  with  this  augmentation  would  increase  the  resources  and  time 
required  to  deploy  the  force. 

The  resulting  light  infantry  division  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
regular  infantry  division  from  which  it  evolved.  The  division  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  nine  light  infantry  battalions,  which  generally  are  controlled 
by  three  brigades;  an  aviation  brigade  consisting  of  one  attack  helicopter 
battalion,  a  reconnaissance  squadron,  and  two  combat  aviation  companies; 
and  a  division  artillery  of  three  direct  support  105mm  howitzer  battalions 
and  a  general  support  155mm  howitzer  battery.  The  current  table  of 
organization  and  equipment  (TOE)  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 


’ Afield  Circular  71-101.  Light  Infantru  Oiviaion  Operations.  (Fort  Leavenvorth;  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  31  July  1 984) ,  vith  Change  1  dated  29  April  1985, 
pp.  B- 34  thru  B-37, 
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Figure  1:  Light  Infantry  Division  Structured® 


There  are  also  a  number  of  less  visible  differences  between  regular  and 
light  infantry.  General  Wickham  highlighted  some  of  these  differences  un¬ 
der  the  category  of  "Soldier  Power".  He  identified  four  characteristics  that 
would  make  the  light  infantry  division  "...uniquely  effective;  vigorous 
training,  physical  and  mental  toughness,  excellence  in  basic  infantry  skills, 
(andl  competent,  resourceful  leadership."’®  These  attributes  represent  more 
than  an  attempt  to  give  the  division  something  to  sustain  itself  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  materiel  resources;  they  describe  the  nature  of  light  infantry. 


’®T8bleof  Orwnizationand  Equipment  (TO&E)  Series  77.  (Washington:  Headquarters,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army,  1  October  1 986) ;  7th  Infantru  Division  (Lioht)  Capabilities  Book,  p  1  -  5 
’ ®W1ckham .  White  Paper .  cover  letter,  p.  1. 
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The  personality  of  light  Infantry  expresses  Itself  In  a  distinct  tactical 
style.  Major  Scott  R.  McMIchael  presented  this  idea  in  an  article  entitled 
'Proverbs  of  Light  Infantry.'  He  offered  three  characteristics,  based  upon 
examination  of  European  light  Infantry,  that  he  felt  distinguished  light  in¬ 
fantry  units  from  their  regular  Infantry  counterparts.  The  first,  an  attitude 
of  self-reliance,  was  considered  the  most  important.  It  produced  Innova¬ 
tion,  Imagination,  and  perseverance  and  lead  to  mission  accomplishment  in 
the  face  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  second  characteristic,  a  propen¬ 
sity  for  Improvisation  and  flexibility,  was  a  product  of  self-reliance.  To¬ 
gether  these  attributes  produce  the  third  characteristic,  a  tactical  style 
that  Is  unique  to  light  Infantry:  a  style  based  on  surprise,  stealth,  shock. 
Initiative,  and  offensive  action.^  Colonel  Huba  Wass  de  Czege  Identified 
the  product  of  this  style  when  he  stated,  'Light  Infantry  Is  specialized  for 
rapid  air  transportability,  clandestine  Insertion,  very  rugged  terrain,  night 
operations.  Infiltration,  raids,  and  ambushes;...'2’ 

Light  Infantry  operations  are  also  characterized  by  decentralized 
control.  Edward  Luttwak  argues  that  the  tendency  to  centralize  command 
and  control  in  the  European  Theater  to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  human  and 
materiel  resources  is  logical.  But  because  the  light  division  Is  Inefficient 
in  its  application  of  firepower  and  cannot  afford  to  wage  attrition  warfare, 
effectiveness  must  be  its  objectlve.22  when  efficiency  is  no  longer  the 
goal,  centralized  control  "...gives  way  to  an  ’optional-controF  [decentralized] 


20M*jor  Scott  R.  McMichael,  'Proverbs  of  the  Light  Infantry,  pp.  23-25. 

2tColoneI  Huba .W833  de  Czege,  “Three  Kinds  of  Infantry.'  I nfantru.Julu- August  1985,  p. 

12. 

22Edward  H.  Luttvak,  An  Historical  Analusis  and  Projection  for  Armu  2QQ0.  Volume  2: 
Analusis  and  Conclusions.  (Chevy  Chase:  Edvard  N.  Luttvak,  Inc.,  15  May  1983),  pp.  38-39 
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method  of  command,  whereby  action  and  reporting  are  concurrent,..."23  This 
type  of  control  takes  advantage  of  the  tactical  style  mentioned  above, 
emphasizing  self-reliance,  improvisation,  flexibility,  and  initiative. 


EXPECTED  mPLOVMEWT 

Two  issues  concerning  expected  employment  of  the  light  infantry  divi¬ 
sion  require  consideration.  The  first  involves  the  division  s  mission,  which 
states  that  it:  “Rapidly  deploys  to  defeat  enemu  forces  in  low-intensitu 
conflict  and,  when  properly  augmented,  reinforces  U.S.  forces  committed  to 
a  mid-  to  high-intensity  conf1ict.(emphosis  8dded)“24  Although  the  division 
is  required  to  be  able  to  “defeat  enemy  forces  in  low-intensity  conflict"  it 
is  expected  to  prevent  war  through  deterrence.25  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
envisioned  a  rapidly  deployable  force  that  would  provide  decisionmakers  the 
ability  to  position  a  division-sized  unit  in  a  contingency  area  before  a  major 
conflict  could  be  initiated.^*  The  product  of  his  efforts  also  provides  opera¬ 
tional  and  strategic  planners  the  capability  to  escalate  U.S.  involvement 
above  a  demonstration  of  force  in  the  crisis  area.  If  deterrence  fails,  the 
divisions  employment  may  involve  armed  conflict.  However  the  level 
conflict  will  be  lower  than  that  expected  if  the  crisis  is  allowed  to  ferment 
until  heavier  forces  can  arrive. 

The  light  infantry  divisions  lack  of  a  forced  entry  capability  is  the 
second  consideration  concerning  expected  employment.  The  division  re¬ 
quires  a  secure  port  of  entry  (airfield,  seaport,  or  coastline)  into  its 

25|bM.,  p.  39. 

2^T0&E  Series  77.  p.  6. 

25wickham,  White  P^per.  p.  1 . 

26(bid. 


lodgement  area  because  It  is  not  capable  of  conducting  forced  entry  opera¬ 
tions.  It  must  rely  upon  other  U.S.,  host  nation,  allied,  and/or  irregular 
forces  to  secure  its  access  into  the  crisis  area.27  Those  who  consider  this  a 
significant  limitation  must  remember  that  the  division  was  not  created  to 
replace  airborne,  ranger,  or  marine  units.  Luttwak,  in  his  report  on  the 
strategic  utility  of  the  U.S.  light  infantry  division,  contends  that  the 
division  should  not  acquire  a  forcible  entry  capability.  Instead,  U.S. 
contingency  forces  should  be  task  organized  to  provide  a  brigade-size 
marine  or  airborne  'prompt  intervention"  force  to  secure  a  beachhead  or 
airhead  for  the  division's  insertion.28  This  approach  is  identical  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  division  with  forcible  entry  capability  would  deploy.  In 
the  case  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  once  the  airhead  was  secure  the 
remainder  of  the  division  would  be  airlanded. 

If  a  brigade  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  was  employed  with  a  light 
infantry  division,  the  remainder  of  the  82d  would  be  available  to  continue 
its  critical  strategic  reserve  mission  or  to  support  other  theater  level 
operations.  The  light  infantry  division  could  also  free  units  capable  of 
forcible  entry  for  other  missions  in  those  scenarios  that  allow  forces  to 
enter  administratively  and  those  in  which  an  ally  or  the  host  nation  could 
ensure  security. 


27F1eld  Circular  71-101,  p.  1-15. 

2®Edv8rd  N.  Luttvak,  Strategic  Utilitu  of  US  Lioht  Diviaiorp ,  a  Suatematic  Evaluation .  Final 
Report,  Contract  ♦DA8T60-84-C-0099,  1  Auquat  1984,  pp.  26-27.' 
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Thrt*  •xampits  of  smoll  vars  om  vouW  imajino  tho  Unitwi  SUtos 
fightin9  in  Uto  noxt  dtcado  aro:  a  var  to  prosorvo  tho  mtopondonc*  of  Hon- 
duraf ,  Costa  Rioa,  and  Pananu;  a  var  to  provont  Iranian  disnipition  of  Vostom 
and  Japanoso  oil  suppKos;  a  var  to  prosorvo  tho  Mopondonco  of  Thailand. 

EHol  h  Colion” 

This  section  builds  upon  the  description  of  the  light  infontnj  division 
by  examining  the  environment  within  which  it  would  be  employed.  Two 
areas  are  considered:  the  range  of  appropriate  scenarios  and  the  division's 
impact  on  the  joint  command  structure. 

I 

I 

SCENARIOS 

The  phrase  low-intensity  conflict  has  been  used  repeatedly  within  this 
paper  and  in  other  works  to  describe  conflict  short  of  major  conventional 
war,  the  type  of  conflict  for  which  the  light  infantry  division  was  designed. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  confused  the  issue  somewhat  by  expanding  the  division  s 
role  to  include  mid-intensity  conflict  (major  conventional  war)  in  his 
discussion  of  how  a  rapidly  deployable  force  could  defuse  a  crisis 
situation.30  However,  his  representatives  were  more  restrictive  in  their 
testimony  before  Congress.  They  predicted  that  future  conflict  would  be 
low-intensity  in  nature  and  they  emphasized  the  light  infantry  division  s 
utility  in  that  environment.  Even  the  division's  mission  reflects  this  focus 

A.  Cohen,  tonetroints  on  Americo'o  Conduct  of  Small  Wars,  Internotlonol  Security. 
Foil  1984,  p.  155. 

^OWickham,  White  Paper .  p.  1 . 
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I 

I 

» 

I 

on  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum;  the  light  infantry  division 
■Rapidly  deploys  to  defeat  enemy  forces  in  low-intensitu 

I 

conflict-femohasis  added)"3i 

I 

I  Low-intensity  conflict  is  a  very  broad  subject.  Its  scope  needs  to  be 

^  identified  along  with  those  areas  in  which  the  light  infantry  division  is  best 

suited  to  respond.  Field  Circular  100-20,  Low-Intensitu  Conflict,  provides 
the  following  definition  of  this  term: 

...a  limited  politico-military  struggle  to  achieve  political, 
military,  social,  economic  or  psychological  objectives.  It  is  often 
protracted  and  ranges  from  diplomatic,  economic,  and  psychosocial 
pressures  through  terrorism  and  insurgency.  LIC  is  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  a  geographic  area  and  is  often  characterized  by  con¬ 
straints  on  the  weaponry,  tactics,  and  the  level  of  violence.  LIC 
involves  the  actual  or  contemplated  use  of  military  capabilities  up 
to.  but  not  including,  combat  between  regular  forces.femDhasis 
added)32 

The  general  categories  of  activity  grouped  under  this  topic  include  a 
wide  range  of  functions;  foreign  internal  defense,  terrorism  counteraction, 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  peacetime  contingency  operations.^  The 
strategic  imperatives  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  division  align 
closely  with  peacetime  contingency  operations.  Field  Circular  100-20 
identifies  these  operations  as  '...politically  sensitive  military  operations 
normally  characterized  by  the  short  term  rapid  projection  or  employment  of 
forces  in  conditions  short  of  conventional  war,..."^^  These  operations  may 
take  the  form  of  intelligence  gathering  missions,  rescue/noncombatant 
evacuation,  strike/raid,  demonstration/show  of  force,  peacemaking,  uncon- 


^'TfWiESeriw  77,  p.  6. 

52fieldCircul8r  (FC)  100-20.  Lov- 1 ntensitu  Conflict.  (Fort  Leavenvorth:  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  1 6  July  1 986) ,  p.  v. 

^FC  100-20,  pp.  v-viii. 

5^lbid.,  p.9-1. 
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venlional  warfare,  and  humanitarian  assistance.^s  Peacemaking  involves 
operations  to  support  threatened  governments  or  to  establish/maintain  civil 
order.36 

The  light  infantry  division  is  not  the  most  effective  force  for 
accomplishing  all  the  specific  activities  grouped  under  the  heading  of 
peacetime  contingency  operations.  Special  operations  forces  are  best 
suited  to  conduct  unconventional  warfare,  intelligence  gathering  operations, 
rescues,  and  strikes/raids.  Noncombatant  evacuation,  demonstrations/show 
of  force,  peacemaking,  and  support  of  special  operations  forces  in 
strike/raid  operations  are  the  types  of  missions  the  light  infantry  division 
should  be  expected  to  perform.^?  The  division  is  also  capable  of  performing 
independent  strike  operations.  The  division  can  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  when  it  is  augmented  with  necessary  support  units  such  as 
engineers,  medical,  and  civil  affairs.  Therefore,  when  writers  state  that 
the  division  is  well  suited  to  conduct  contingency  operations  in  low- 
intensity  conflict,  they  should  be  speaking  of  “short  term  projections  or 
employment  of  force"  to  conduct  noncombatant  evacuation,  demonstra¬ 
tions/show  of  force,  peacemaking,  or  strike/raid  operations. 

COMMAND  STRUCTURE 


An  operational  level  planner  considering  the  use  of  a  light  infantry 
division  in  peacetime  contingency  operations  must  also  consider  the 
command  structure.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  unilateral  employment 


35|bid.,  pp.  9- i  thru  9-7. 

36|lrt(|..p.  9-3. 

^Lieutenant  Colonel  Peter  A.  Bond.  “In  Search  of  LIC.’  Militaru  Reviev.  Auouet  1986.  pp 
84-85. 


of  an  Army  division.  If  it  is  necessary  to  project  landpower  somewhere 
outside  of  those  areas  where  the  U.S.  has  forward  deployed  forces,  the  Army 
will  depend  on  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  for  support  and  the  operation  will  be 
controlled  by  a  joint  headquarters  within  the  Unified  Command  System.^ 
This  headquarters  will  be  either  a  unified  command  or  one  of  its  joint 
subordinate  headquarters  (a  sub-unified  command  or  a  joint  task  force 
(JTF),  most  likely  the  latter).  Figure  2  shows  an  example  of  Army  forces 
employed  as  part  of  a  joint  task  force. 


Figure  2.;  Possible  Command  Structure  for  Contingency  Operatlons.^^ 


The  Unified  Command  System  is  a  complex  piece  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Observers  both  in  and  out  of  government  who  attempt  to  make  sense 


^Fi«W  Manual  (FM)  1 00-5,  Operations.  (Washington;  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Armg,  5  May  1 986) ,  p.  1 69. 

^^Field  Manual  1 00- 1 6,  Support  Operations:  Echelons  Above  Corps.  (Washington: 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  1 8  April  1 985) ,  p.  2- 1 7. 


of  the  system  often  focus  their  attention  on  the  higher  levels  of  command. 
They  consider  the  role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Chairman,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  unified  and  specified  commands;  the  powers  Invested  In 
the  unified  commanders;  or  the  relationship  of  the  operational  and 
administrative  (or  service)  lines  of  command.^  The  light  Infantry  division 
will  create  additional  command  and  control  Issues  at  the  lower  end  of  this 


joint  command  system. 

The  light  Infantry  division  further  complicates  the  command  structure 
by  requiring  an  Intermediate  headquarters  between  Itself  and  the  joint 
command.  The  light  Infantry  division  may  represent  a  small  portion  of  the 
Army  component.  Conversely,  time  and  strategic  lift  constraints  might 
cause  It  to  represent  the  bulk  of  the  Army  element.  In  either  case,  the 
division  will  probably  not  be  the  senior  Army  headquarters  participating  In 
the  operation.  While  there  Is  no  direct  conflict  among  key  references  on 
this  Issue,  there  Is  some  ambiguity.  Field  Circular  71-101  states  that  *A 
corps  or  JTF  will  normally  assume  command  of  the  division  as  soon  as  its 
command  and  control  and  logistic  base  Is  established."'*^  Congressional 
testimony  cited  earlier  and  the  7th  Infantru  Division  (Light)  Capabilities 
Book  state  that  the  division  would  "usually  fight"  or  "usually  be  deployed"  as 
part  of  an  Army  Corps.^2 

The  light  Infantry  division’s  requirement  for  augmentation  generates  a 
need  for  a  corps  headquarters.  If  the  crisis  can  be  averted  with  a 
demonstration  of  force  In  48  hours  or  less,  the  division  may  not  require 

^OGoldvater-NIchob  Deoarttnent  of  Defense  Reoroanizatlon  Act  to  1 986.  (Washington:  The 
House  of  Representatives,  12  September  1986);  Lieutenant  General  (Retired)  John  H.  Cushman, 
Command  and  Control  of  Theater  Forces:  Korea  Command  and  Other  Cases .  (Cambrid^:  Harvard 
University,  April  1985),  draft. 

^*FC71-101,p.  1-16. 

^^Congressional  testimony,  p  907: 7th  Infantru  Division  (Light)  Capabilities  Book,  p.  1-6. 


augmentation.  If,  however,  it  is  likely  that  operations  will  be  extended,  the 
division  will  depend  on  augmentation  from  corps  and  echelons  above  corps.'*^ 
The  division's  ability  to  control  these  supporting  units  is  limited,  although 
the  headquarters  is  designed  to  accept  command  and  control  "plugs"  "...for 
the  rapid  and  efficient  receipt,  integration,  and  employment  of  aug¬ 
mentation  assets."^  At  least  a  portion  of  the  corps  command  and  control 
apparatus  will  be  required  to  control  the  additional  units  if  augmentation  is 
extensive.  It  would  also  be  prudent  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  headquarters 
initially  to  allow  for  smooth  expansion  of  the  effort  if  operations  continue 
longer  than  expected. 


HlSTORiCAL  EXAMPLES 


If  llw  sHmtion  Ims  b««A  altowvd  to  dotorioroto,  w*  hod  bottor  think 
tvic*  boforo  wo  commit  our  forco  to  o  Ur^or  eountn|—it  moy  bo  o  bottomless 
pit.  ...tho  socrot  of  suooossful  oountorinfur^Mioy  is  to  nip  it  in  tho  bud;  onoo  it 
has  takof)  root,  it  may ,  often  as  not,  bo  too  late. 

LioatoMnt  Ooaoral  Droco  PalMr,  «lr.  -  31  Aafsi  1965^^ 

The  concept  for  the  employment  of  the  light  Infantry  division  and  the 
motivation  behind  its  development  are  not  unique.  This  section  explores 
two  examples  of  American  projection  of  landpower  during  peacetime  con¬ 
tingency  operations  to  identify  considerations  for  the  employment  of  the 
light  infantry  division.  The  first  example,  the  1958  intervention  in  Lebanon, 
was  this  nation  s  largest  troop  deployment  between  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars,  while  the  second,  the  1965  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
took  place  as  the  U.S.  escalated  its  involvement  in  Vietnam.^ 

LEBANON  -  1958 

On  15  July  1958  U.S.  military  forces  entered  Lebanon  in  a  contingency 
operation  (Operation  BLUEBAT)  that  continued  until  mid-October  The 
intervention  was  initiated  at  the  request  of  Lebanon’s  president  Camille 


^^Lieutewnt  General  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  United  States  Stabilitu  Operationa  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  28  April  1965-30  hau  1965.  Part  I.  Yol.  I.  (Headquartcra,  U.S.  Forces 
Dominican  Republic,  31  Auyuat  1965),  pp.  2-3. 

^Roger  J.  Spiller,  “Hot  War  But  Like  War".  The  American  Intervention  in  Lebanon. 
Leavenworth  Paper  No.3,  (Fort  Leavenworth:  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
January  1981),  p.  44. 


Chamoun  who  feared  his  government  would  be  toppled  by  opponents.^'^ 
Operation  BLUE6AT  was  Implemented  by  the  Specified  Command,  Middle  East 
(SPECOMME),  a  temporary  command  created  for  the  employment  of  U  S. 
European  forces  In  Middle  East  contingencies.^  The  Army  component  of 
SPECOMME  consisted  of  elements  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  (ID) 
(stationed  In  Germany)  and  selected  units  of  the  U.S.  Army  Europe 
Communications  Zone.^^ 

Operation  BLUEBAT  Is  an  excellent  case  study  for  examining  joint  con¬ 
tingency  operations.  At  least  two  of  the  many  lessons  and  Issues  Identified 
during  the  operation  are  applicable  to  the  employment 

of  the  light  Infantry  division.  The  first  of  these  Issues  concerned 
whether  the  division  would  be  employed.  In  this  operation  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  Army  forces  were  required  to  deploy  to 
Lebanon.  The  U.S.  intervention  began  with  an  amphibious  landing  opposite 
the  Beirut  Airport  conducted  by  the  Marine  component  of  SPECOMME.  Some 
observers  believed  that  the  Marines  had  stabilized  the  situation  by  16  July 
after  securing  the  airport  and  moving  Into  the  city,  thereby  eliminating  any 
need  for  the  task  forces  from  the  24th  ID.  President  Elsenhower  had  even 
stated  that  he  did  not  want  any  'further  sizeable  increases’  in  forces.^o  The 
deployment  of  the  24th,  which  had  been  initiated  prior  to  that  time, 
continued  through  the  16th  and  17th  as  the  division  moved  to  an 
Intermediate  staging  base  at  Adana  Air  Base,  Turkey.  On  the  18th  of  July 

'♦■^ibid.,p.  17. 

‘^ibid.,  p.  10. 

^^Lieutewnt  Colonel  Gory  H.  Wode,  Rapid  Dooloumont  Looiotico:  Lebonon.  1 958.  Combat 
Studies  Institute  Research  Survey  No.  3,  (Fort  Lesvenvorth:  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  October  1 984) ,  p.  1 1 . 

Wspiller,  Not  War,  pp.  25,  33. 


the  operational  commander  decided  to  bring  these  forces  forward  Into 
Lebanon.  The  Issue  that  tipped  the  scales  In  favor  of  their  deployment  Is 
unknown,  but  three  factors  have  been  offered  for  consideration.  First,  the 
Intermediate  staging  base  a  Adana  was  very  congested.  Movement  to 
Lebanon  may  have  been  seen  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  overcrowding. 
Second,  even  though  the  situation  In  Beirut  had  stabilized,  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  unrest  In  Tripoli  (the  Army  and  Air  Force  component 
commanders  were  Instructed  Initially  to  prepare  for  an  airborne  drop  on 
Tripoli).  Lastly,  there  was  the  possibility  that  after  the  Army  had  deployed 
over  2,000  miles  ■,...1t  had  to  hove  a  port  to  play  In  the  Intervention."®’ 

The  second  Issue  which  resulted  from  the  operation  was  related  to  the 
first;  It  concerned  the  command  and  control  structure  employed  by  the  con¬ 
tingency  force.  Brigadier  General  David  W.  Gray  commanded  the  Army 
component  of  SPECOMME  during  the  deployment  and  early  employment  phas¬ 
es.  On  23  July  a  joint  land  component  command  was  created  and  an  Army 
major  general  was  selected  as  Its  commander.  The  elements  of  the  24th  ID, 
the  21st  Logistics  Command,  and  the  Provisional  Marine  Force  were  each 
placed  under  the  new  American  Land  Forces  (AMLANF.OR)  Command.52  Gener¬ 
al  Gray  agreed  with  this  move  to  Improve  the  coordination  between  ground 
forces  although  It  relieved  him  of  control  of  the  support  element.  In  his  re¬ 
view  of  the  operation  he  stated  that; 

No  one  likes  to  be  superseded,  but  looking  back  I  believe  I  was 
more  relieved  than  sorry.  More  and  more  of  my  time  was  being 
spent  coordinating  with  CINCSPECOMME,  General  Wade  (Marine 
component  commander).  Admiral  Yeager  [Navy  component  comman¬ 
der),  Amb.  Robert  McClintock  (U.S.  Ambassador  to  Lebanon),  and  the 

5’ Ibid.,  p.  33. 

®2w8de,  Looiatics.  pp.  44-45. 
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Lebanese.  It  was  becoming  apparent  to  me  that  most  of  that  co¬ 
ordination  could  better  be  done  at  a  higher  level  than  my 
own.(emphasis  added)53 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  -  1965 

The  U.S.  intervention  In  the  Oominican  Republic  also  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  peacetime  contingency  operations.  On  30  April  1965  U.S. 
military  forces  entered  the  Dominican  Republic  to  protect  U.S.  civilians,  to 
stabilize  a  revolutionary  situation,  and  to  prevent  communist  revolutionar¬ 
ies  from  establishing  control  over  the  government.®^  The  intervention, 
which  followed  the  Marine  Corps*  evacuation  of  almost  2000  U.S.  civilians, 
lasted  for  a  year  as  peacemaking  operations  transitioned  Into  peacekeeping 
and  humanitarian  assistance.®®  Lieutenant  General  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.  was 
designated  at  the  commander  of  the  U.S.  Forces,  Dominican  Republic 
(USFORDOMREP),  which  contained  Army,  Marine,  and  Air  Force  components. 
The  82d  Airborne  Division  (ABN  OlV)  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  Army 
contingent. 

This  operation  provides  at  least  three  lessons  that  are  applicable  to 
the  employment  of  the  light  infantry  division.  The  first  concerned  the  size 
of  the  ground  component  of  the  contingency  response  force.  General  Palmer 


®2M#jor  General  David  W.  Grag  ( retired).  The  U.S.  Intervention  in  Lebanon.  1958:  A 
Commander *3  Reminiacence.  ( Fort  Leavcnvorth:  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
Auquat  1984),  p.  21. 

®^Major  Lavrence  M.  Greenberg,  The  United  Statea  Armu  in  the  Dominican  Republic: 
Unilateral  and  Coalition  Operations  1  the  Dominican  Intervention  of  1 965.  draft,  (Washington 


D  C.:  U  S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History,  1 985),  p.  1 . 
®®lbid.,  pp.  1-2. 


and  his  staff  concluded  that  the  size  of  the  force  deployed  In  a  crisis 
situation  was  a  vital  issued  General  Palmer  stated  that: 


,...the  Dominican  Republic  presents  a  special  case,  wherein  the 
country  is  relatively  small  and  readily  containable  because  of  its 
island  location.  Moreover,  he  who  controls  the  capital  city,  Santo 
Domingo,  controls  the  country.  Hence,  the  force  necessary  to  con¬ 
trol  the  area  of  Santo  Domingo  could  be  considered  adequate  on  the 
whole.  This  is  not  necessarily  true  in  other  countries,  each  of 
which  presents  a  peculiarly  different  problem.  I  suspect  that  for 
larger  countries,  the  Dominican  Republic  size  force  might  only 
suffice  for  the  capital  city  or  one  province,  or  state,  and  that 
much  larger  forces  might  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  a  country¬ 
wide  invo1vement...Our  plans  should  commit  a  minimum  of  a 
division-size  task  force  on  stability  operat1ons(emphasls 
added).57 

The  composition  of  the  initial  elements  of  the  response  force  was  the 
subject  of  a  second  lesson.  General  Palmer’s  staff  concluded  that  ",...it  is 
necessary  to  deploy  as  many  infantry  units  as  possible  into  the  objective 
area  in  the  initial  parachute  or  airlanded  asseult.58  This  approach  is  im¬ 
portant  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  is  a  shortage  of  forces  to  control 
critical  installations  and  facilities.  Second,  it  is  important  to  avoid  a 
piecemeal  commitment  of  forces.59  This  point  is  related  to  the  previous  is¬ 
sue,  that  of  providing  overwhelming  force  at  the  decisive  point.  General 
Palmer  stressed  that  the  psychological  impact  may  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  success  and  failure  of  the  operation.^o 


^United  States  Stabilitu  Operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic  28  April  1 965- 3Q  Mau 
1 965.  Part  I .  Vol .  IV .  Chapter  1 7:  Doctrine  and  Forcg  Orgamzation .  (Hwdquarters,  U.S.  Forces 
Oominicdn  Republic,  31  August  1965),  p.  J-6. 

5'^Pelmer,  Stabilitu  Operations,  p.  2. 

Stabilitu  Operations.  Part  I ,  Yol.  iV.  p.  J-  4. 

59|bid.,p.J-1,J-2. 

^Palmer .  Stabilitu  Operations .  p.  2. 


The  third  lesson  identified  during  the  Dominican  Republic  intervention 
concerned  the  support  units  which  followed  the  assault  forces.  Authors  of 
the  report  concluded  that  the  final  force  organization  would  require  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  share  of  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units. 
Signal,  military  police,  medical,  and  logistical  units  were  specifically 
identified.^'  The  support  required  from  military  police  and  medical  units 
highlights  the  roles  played  by  these  and  other  support  forces  during 
operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Check  points  were  established  be  the 
military  police,  which  in  one  day  passed  I03,tl1  persons  and  33,625 
vehicles.  Detainee  collection  points  and  a  holding  area  were  also 
established  and  manned.  The  maximum  number  of  detainees  held  in  the 
facility  equalled  400.^2  Medical  units  played  an  important  role  in 
humanitarian  assistance  due  to  a  breakdown  in  the  existing  medical  support 
structure.  Civil  relief  was  considered  the  'biggest  headache'.^ 


^'Stebilitu  Operations.  P«ri  I.  Yol.  IV.  p.  J-5. 

^2ibid.,  Chapter  12.  Population  and  Resources  Control .  p.E-  3. 
^1  bid. .Chapter  13.  Medical,  p.  F-3. 
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EnPLOYMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 


V*  SM,  ihtr*for*j  that  var  it  not  mtroly  an  act  of  poKoy  but  a  truo  po- 
Htleal  inttnimcnt,  a  contmiatwn  of  poNtiea)  intcrcourso,  carriod  on  vith  other 
moant...Th»  politioal  object  is  the  9oa1,  var  is  the  means  of  reaching  it^  and 
means  can  never  be  considered  in  isolation  from  their  purpose. 

Carl  TM  Claasewitz^ 

The  final  steps  in  answering  the  research  question  involve  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  political -military  framework  within  which  the  division  might 
be  employed  and  integration  of  the  employment  considerations  raised  in 
preceding  sections.  In  the  first  half  of  this  section  the  linkage  between 
strategic  aims  and  the  employment  of  the  light  infantry  division  will  be  ex¬ 
plored,  operational  level  considerations  will  be  examined  in  the  second  half. 

LINKAGE 

If  the  light  infantry  division  is  ever  employed  in  a  peacetime  contin¬ 
gency  operation,  it  should  be  possible  to  relate  its  use  to  U.S.  strategic 
goals.  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5  states  that  the  theater  commander's  princi¬ 
pal  task  is  to  "...concentrate  superior  strength  against  enemy  vulnerabilities 
at  the  decisive  time  and  place  to  achieve  strategic  and  policy  aims."^'  The 
operational  level  planner  will  operate  within  the  hierarchy  of  the  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  levels  of  war.  At  each  level  scarce  means  will  be 
applied  in  various  ways  to  achieve  critical  ends.  The  ends  of  one  level 

6^rl  von  Clouaevltz,  On  War .  edited  end  trensleted  by  Michael  Howard  and  Peter  Paret, 
(Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press,  1984),  p.  87. 

^FMI 00-5. Operations,  p.  27. 
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represent  the  means  for  a  higher  level.  This  relationship  is  highlighted 
below  where  theater  of  operations  military  success  at  the  operational  level 
becomes  a  means  for  theater  of  war  success  at  the  strategic  level. 
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Table  2.; 

The  Levels  of  War>6 

^The  Levels  of  War.  United  States  Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  Poster  525-  5(0T) .  March 
1987. 


As  mentioned  above  it  should  be  possible  to  relate  missions  or  ends  at 
the  operational  (or  tactical)  level  to  a  strategic  or  policy  aim.  Examination 
of  the  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy  provides  an  example  of  this  point.  U.S. 
national  interests  include  maintaining  a  ‘...stable  and  secure  world,  free  of 
major  threats  to  U.S.  interests.",  which  may  be  translated  into  a  policy  ob¬ 
jective  such  as  “...maintain  the  security  of  our  nation  and  our  allies.'^^  U.S. 
foreign  policy  reflects  the  national  security  strategy  and  a  component  of 
that  policy  focuses  on  a  portion  of  the  East  Asian/Pacific  Region: 

In  the  Philippines,  the  new  government  faces  major  and  in¬ 
herited-political,  security  and  economic  challenges.  Through  all 
of  the  tools  available  to  us,  we  are  determined  to  help  this  key 
Pacific  ally  to  overcome  these  problems  so  it  can  once  again 
achieve  economic  growth,  counter  the  threat  of  a  serious  insur¬ 
gency  and  strengthen  democratic  government.(emphasis  added)^ 

U.S.  defense  policy  embodies  the  military  means  at  the  national  level. 

Specifically  addressed  in  that  policy  is  the  requirement  for  a  ’...full  range  of 

U.S.  military  capabilities...nucle8r  deterrence...lthroughl...general  purpose 

forces...ltol...an  effective  capability  for  lesser  contingencies  and  special 

operations...[to  include  the  capability  ofL.rapid  deployment  to  deter  wider 

crises  or  confliets."^^  The  relationship  of  these  factors  is  shown  below. 
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Table  3.;  Linkage  of  Means,  Ways,  and  Ends  (Strategic  Level  of  War). 


^^Presidcnt  Ronald  Reawn.  National  Securitu  Strateou  of  the  United  State$ .  (Wa$hington: 
The  White  Houae,  January  1 987) ,  p.  4. 

68|b1d.,pp.  9,i5. 

69ib1d.,  p.  19. 
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The  strategic  level  of  war  contains  three  sub-divisions  in  Figure  3,  but 
only  the  highest  level  is  pictured  above.  The  two  lower  sub-levels  are 
omitted  for  two  reasons.  First,  if  there  are  specific  military  policies  or 
plans  that  address  contingencies  in  the  Philippines,  they  undoubtedly  are 
classified  and  could  not  be  discussed  here.  Second,  a  peacetime  contingency 
operation  may  transcend  a  number  of  levels  simultaneously;  theater  of  oper¬ 
ations  may  coincide  with  a  theater  of  war;  and  military  success  in  a  theater 
of  operations  may  equate  to  military  success  on  the  national  level.  Keeping 
the  last  point  in  mind  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  means,  ways,  and  ends 
of  a  joint  task  force  (JTF)  operating  in  a  theater  of  operations. 
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Table  4.:  Means,  Ways,  and  Ends  (Operational  Level  of  War). 


The  relationship  demonstrated  above  is  not  unique  to  the  light  infantry 
division.  The  82d  Airborne  Division  has  maintained  the  capability  to  per¬ 
form  this  type  of  mission  and  as  such  has  supported  national  policies 
directly.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  if  the  light  infantry  division 
were  employed  in  a  similar  scenario,  the  62d  and/or  other  Army  units  might 
also  participate  for  the  reasons  mentioned  earlier. 

CONSIDERATIONS 

The  purpose  of  the  second  half  of  this  section  is  to  identify  specific 
considerations  for  the  employment  of  the  light  infantry  division  by 


synthesizing  the  material  presented  earlier.  The  second  section  of  the 
study  began  by  examining  the  strategic  imperatives  and  resource  con¬ 
straints  that  impacted  on  the  development  of  the  division.  These  factors 
serve  to  bound  the  possible  response  to  a  crisis  rather  than  provide  guidance 
for  the  planner.  The  imperatives  may  provide  some  food  for  thought  for 
those  individuals  who  are  not  familiar  with  a  particular  theater.  However, 
an  operational  level  commander  or  staff  officer  who  is  developing  a 
contingency  plan  should  be  aware,  not  only  of  these  imperatives,  but  of  the 
specific  ramifications  for  his  contingency  area.  Likewise,  the  constraints 
fail  to  generate  considerations  for  the  planner. 

Although  the  imperatives  and  constraints  will  not  impact  directly  on 
operational  level  planning,  the  force  structure  process  that  they  initiated 
will  affect  it.  The  light  infantry  division  was  created  to  operate  within  the 
constraints  to  respond  to  the  imperatives  mentioned  earlier.  If  crisis 
conditions  approximate  those  for  which  the  division  was  created, 
constraints  may  be  placed  on  the  operational  level  planners  to  use  the 
newest  entry  to  the  Army's  force  structure.  The  1958  intervention  into 
Lebanon  illustrates  this  point.  In  that  case  the  crisis  was  defused  by  the 
time  Army  forces  had  reached  their  intermediate  staging  base.  As  the 
SPECOMME  Commander  may  have  felt  compelled  to  give  the  Army  a  role  in 
the  Intervention,  so  today's  joint  commander  might  be  forced  to  employ  the 
light  infantry  division."!^ 


^^Some  rrwy  consider  this  s  politicsl  issue  and  therefore  not  an  operational  concern. 
Hovcver,  peacetime  contingency  operations  are  susceptible  to  this  type  of  influence  and  that  fact 
should  be  recognized. 
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-  Constraints  may  be  placed  on  the  o{ttrationa1  level  planner  which  require 
the  employment  of  the  light  infantry  division  regardless  of  operational 
requirements. 

The  characteristics  of  the  light  infantry  division  will  also  place 
external  influences  on  the  operational  level  planner.  The  two  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  division  that  are  the  most  significant  are  its  large  num¬ 
ber  of  infantrymen  and  its  limited  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  capabilities.  The  light  infantry  division  is  able  to  field  a  greater 
percentage  of  infantrymen  than  any  other  U.S.  division.  This  condition 
provides  two  key  advantages  in  support  of  efforts  to  deter  crisis  escalation. 
First,  the  light  infantry  division  provides  the  type  of  forces  required  to 
secure  critical  installations  and  facilities  as  part  of  a  deterrent  act  or  in 
follow-on  actions  in  case  deterrence  fails.  The  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  highlighted  the  importance  of  deploying  large  numbers 
of  infantry  units  in  the  first  wave  to  provide  this  type  of  security.  Second, 
this  large  deterrent  force  can  be  deployed  at  a  relatively  low  cost  in 
strategic  or  operational  airlift. 

Unfortunately,  the  division’s  dependence  on  corps  and  echelons  above 
corps  for  operations  and  logistics  support  presents  the  operational  level 
planner  a  significant  disadvantage.  Lessons  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
emphasized  the  importance  of  population  control,  medical  support,  civil 
affairs,  and  communications.  The  divisions  limited  capabilities  in  the 
areas  of  military  police,  medical,  civil  affairs,  and  signal  operations 
restrict  its  ability  to  perform  these  functions.  This  support  will  be  critical 


if  the  host  nation’s  control  of  its  institutions  and  population  is  disrupted, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  deterrence  is  effective. 

Logistics  support  of  the  division  is  also  a  problem.  If  the  division  is 
required  to  move  out  of  its  lodgement  area  and  conduct  operations  in  excess 
of  48  hours  it  will  require  corps  sustainment  support.  As  a  result,  if 
deterrence  is  not  effective  the  division  will  require  support  from  corps 
and/or  echelons  above  corps  to  support  its  operation.  General  Palmer's 
staff  emphasized  the  need  for  a  disproportionate  share  of  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  in  the  final  force  organization.  These  forces  are 
not  found  in  the  light  infantry  division  table  of  organization  and  equipment 
and  they  are  not  counted  against  the  500  sortie  cap. 

RESULTING  CONSIDERATIONS: 

-  Large  numbers  of  infantrg  have  a  significant  impact  on  crisis  stability 

by  providing  effective  security  and  a  creditable  deterrent. 

-  A  large  portion  of  combat  service  and  combat  service  support  units  may 

be  required  in  the  final  f«nce  organization  regardless  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  deterrent;  these  forces  are  not  organic  to  the  light 
infantry  division. 

The  division’s  intangible  characteristics  can  have  a  greater  influence 
the  division’s  mission  accomplishment  than  its  physical  attributes.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  definitive  on  this  point  because  operational  level  decisions 
and  other  constraints  may  limit  the  potential  impact  of  these  characteris¬ 
tics.  Conversely,  the  operational  level  planner  may  set  the  conditions  for 
tactical  success  if  he  designs  his  operation  to  exploit  the  division’s 
strengths.  The  most  critical  of  these  are  the  division’s  tactical  style,  its 


ability  to  operate  at  night  and  in  very  restrictive  terrain,  and  its 
decentralized  control  of  operations. 

The  division’s  offensive  orientation  is  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  unique  tactical  style  defined  by  McMichael.  Stealth,  shock,  surprise,  and 
initiative  are  important,  but  the  division's  ability  to  employ  offensive 
action  is  the  most  sensitive  to  the  operational  commander's  plan.  The  light 
infantry  division  should  be  employed  offensively  at  both  the  operational  and 
tactical  levels.  When  the  defense  is  required  at  the  operational  level, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  employing  the  division  offensively  or  at 
least  giving  it  necessary  freedom  of  action  to  approach  the  task  in  an 
offensive  manner.  This  might  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
division’s  area  of  operations  or  by  limiting  the  restrictions  and  constraints 
that  are  placed  on  the  use  of  the  division. 

The  light  infantry  division's  ability  to  fight  effectively  during  darkness 
and  in  very  restrictive  terrain  should  also  be  considered  during  planning  at 
the  operational  level.  Night  operations  may  have  less  of  an  impact  at  the 
operational  level,  but  they  will  facilitate  stealth  and  surprise  at  the 
tactical  level.  Terrain  considerations  will  be  more  critical.  The  light 
infantry  division’s  ability  to  adapt  to  restrictive  terrain  is  a  factor  that 
deserves  consideration  by  the  operational  level  planner.  Operations  were 
conducted  primarily  in  urban  terrain  in  both  of  the  historical  examples. 
This  is  restrictive  terrain  in  which  the  light  infantry  division  is  far  more 
capable  of  operating  than  other  heavier  divisions. 

The  light  infantry  division's  orientation  on  decentralized  control  must 
also  be  factored  into  operational  level  planning.  Peacetime  contingency 
operations  are  likely  to  be  characterized  by  an  extreme  degree  of 
centralized  control.  Light  infantry  division  operations,  on  the  other  hand. 


are  characterized  by  decentralized  control.  These  two  facts  may  cause  dis¬ 
sonance  at  one  or  more  levels  of  command.  Missions  and  means  for  control¬ 
ling  operations  should  be  examined  carefully  to  provide  maximum  freedom 
and  decentralized  control  to  the  division  and  any  Intermediate  headquarters. 
RESULTING  CONSIDERATION: 

-  Employment  of  the  light  infantry  division  should  take  advantage  of  its 
offensive  tactical  orientation,  its  ability  to  operate  effectively  at 
night  and  in  restricted  terrain,  and  its  emphasis  on  decentralized 
control. 

The  second  section  concluded  with  examination  of  two  additional 
employment  considerations:  expected  use  of  the  division  and  Us  require¬ 
ment  for  a  secure  point  of  entry  into  the  contingency  area.  The  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  envisioned  that  the  light  Infantry  division  would  be  used  primarily 
as  a  deterrent  force  in  peacetime  contingency  operations.  Its  great 
strategic  and  operational  mobility  permits  planners  to  move  the  entire 
division  rapidly  into  the  crisis  area.  General  Palmer  stressed  that  the 
psychological  impact  of  overwhelming  force  was  key  and  that  a  division  was 
about  the  smallest  size  force  that  should  be  employed  in  stability 
operations.  If  deterrence  fails  the  division  is  capable  of  engaging  in  low- 
intensity  conflict,  in  which  the  augmentation  requirements  mentioned 
earlier  would  apply.  The  division  does  not,  however,  possess  a  forced  entry 
capability.  Other  forces  must  secure  the  division  s  point  of  entry  into  the 
crisis  area. 

RESULTING  CONSIDERATIONS: 


-  Employment  of  the  entire  division  is  feasible  and  should  be  planned. 


-  The  light  infantry  division  is  primarily  a  deterrent  force  that  is  capable 

of  defeating  a  low-intensitg  thmt  vrhen  augmented. 

-  The  light  infantry  division  does  not  possess  a  forced  entry  capability. 

The  third  section  of  the  study  focused  on  the  environment  In  which  the 
light  Infantry  division  would  be  employed.  The  various  activities  that  com¬ 
prised  peacetime  contingency  operations  were  examined  and  those  which  the 
light  infantry  division  was  best  suited  to  perform  were  identified; 
noncombatant  evacuation,  demonstrations/show  of  force,  peacemaking, 
strike  operations,  and  support  of  strikes/raids  performed  by  special 
operations  forces.  These  activities  represent  only  a  portion  of  potential 
U.S.  missions  for  low-intensity  conflict. 

RESULTING  CONSIDERATION: 

-  In  peacetime  contingency  operations  the  light  infantry  division  is  best 

suited  to  perform  noncombatant  evacuations,  demonstmtlons/show  of 
force,  peacemainng,  stiilce  operations,  and  raid/strilce  support  mis¬ 
sions. 

The  last  area  of  consideration  was  that  of  the  command  structure.  The 
joint  commander  may  not  have  as  much  flexibility  in  the  employment  of  the 
division  as  he  would  like.  The  requirement  to  control  Army  augmentation 
units  and  the  need  to  coordinate  with  a  host  of  different  headquarters 
generates  a  requirement  for  a  corps  element  to  act  as  the  arfor 
headquarters.  While  coordinating  and  special  staffs  are  intended  to  act  as 
receptacles  for  the  integration  of  augmentation  forces,  the  division  staff 
must  rely  heavily  on  higher  headquarters  for  support  and  for  coordination  of 


that  support/i  Additionally,  General  Gray  pointed  out  the  conflict  between 
control  of  his  tactical  unit  and  coordination  with  other  elements  of  the 
joint  command  in  Lebanon.  The  light  infantry  division  commander  and  his 
staff  would  experience  similar  problems  today.  The  deployment  of  a  corps 
headquarters,  however  small,  would  also  provide  long  term  continuity  If 
deterrence  was  not  sufficient  to  defuse  the  situation.  If  continued 
operations  were  necessary  the  corps  headquarters  could  manage  the 
expansion  of  the  Army  element  effectively. 

RESULTING  CONSIDERATION: 

-  The  employment  of  a  corps  headquarters  as  the  ARFOR  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  unless  the  corps  is  the  tasis  for  a  joint  task  force. 


'’FC  101-71,  pp.  3-11,3-14. 


CONCLUSION 


Th*  s«rvic*s  «id  4v*  Unifwd  ConwMnds  must  «1so  b«  prcparsd  for  tho 
effectivo  executwft  of  contm^mcy  «id  po4c«k*«|>in9  o^otions  vhm  such  op- 
orotions  or*  r*quir*d  to  prottet  Mtionol  int*r*ste.  U.S.  oombot  forces  vill  b* 
introduced  into  Lov  Intensity  ConfKet  situations  only  os  o  lost  resort  ond  vhen 
vitol  notionol  interests  eomot  othervis*  be  odequotely  protected. 

PresMcat  R«mM 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  identify  the  factors  that  operational 
level  planners  should  consider  in  the  employment  of  a  light  infantry  division 
in  a  peacetime  contingency  scenario.  Proceeding  sections  have  reviewed  the 
influences  on  the  development  of  the  light  infantry  division  and  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  division.  The  environment  has  also  been  examined 
along  with  two  historical  examples.  The  latter  provide  a  number  of  lessons 
that  are  applicable  to  future  peacetime  contingency  operations  They  also 
serve  to  highlight  considerations  gleaned  from  the  examination  of  more 
current  issues.  Key  considerations  for  the  employment  of  the  light  infantry 
division  in  peacetime  contingency  operations  ore  restated  below. 

-  Constraints  may  be  placed  on  the  operational  level  planner  which 
require  the  employment  of  the  light  infantry  division  regardless  of 
operational  requirements. 

-  The  light  infantry  division  is  primarily  a  deterrent  force  that  is 
capable  of  defeating  a  low-intensity  threat  when  augmented. 

-  In  peacetime  contingency  operations  the  light  infantry  division  is 
best  suited  to  perform  noncombatant  evacuations,  demonstrations/show  of 
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force,  peacemaking,  strike  operations,  and  rald/strlke  support  missions. 

>  The  light  Infantry  division  does  not  possess  a  forced  entry  capability. 

Employment  of  the  light  Infantry  division  should  take  advantage  of  Its 
offensive  tactical  orientation.  Its  ability  to  operate  effectively  at  night  and 
in  restricted  terrain,  and  Its  emphasis  on  decentralized  control. 

-  Employment  of  the  entire  division  Is  feasible  and  should  be  planned. 

-  Large  numbers  of  Infantry  have  a  significant  Impact  on  crisis  sta¬ 
bility. 

-  The  employment  of  a  corps  headquarters  as  the  ARFOR  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  unless  the  It  Is  the  basis  for  a  joint  task  force. 

-  A  large  portion  of  combat  service  and  combat  service  support  units 
may  be  required  In  the  final  force  organization  regardless  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  deterrent;  these  forces  are  not  organic  to  the  light 
Infantry  division. 

The  operational  level  planner  must  consider  numerous  factors  as  he 
attempts  to  '...concentrate  overwhelming  force  at  the  decisive  time  and 
place...'  His  focus  will  Include  the  activities  necessary  to  sequence  battles 
and  major  operations  to  achieve  strategic  alms.  Intelligence,  sustainment, 
maneuver,  fires,  and  deception  are  examples  of  major  functions  he  will 
consider.  The  theater  specific  aspects  of  these  functions,  such  as 
associations  with  the  country  team,  host  nation  armed  forces,  and  other 
agencies  to  collect  critical  Intelligence,  will  have  a  great  affect  on  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  operations. 

The  operational  level  planner  must  also  examine  the  Instruments  he 
Intends  to  employ.  The  actions  of  tactical  units  will  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  operational  level  success  due  to  uncertainty  Involved  in  crises 
situations,  the  limited  resources  available  for  employment,  and  the 


resulting  risk.  The  planner  must  understand  the  considerations  associated 
with  forces  like  the  light  infantry  division. 

Many  of  the  considerations  mentioned  above  are  not  unique  to  the  light 
infantry  division.  The  difference  between  these  issues  and  those  associated 
with  other  divisions  is  generally  one  of  degree.  For  example,  all  divisions 
require  support  from  corps  and  echelons  above  corps,  it  is  just  a  question  of 
when  and  how  much.  In  the  case  of  light  infantry  division,  the  operational 
level  planner  is  able  to  deploy  it  more  rapidly  than  other  divisions  without 
augmentation.  If  deterrence  or  limited  operations  do  not  end  the  crisis  he 
must  provide  augmentation.  Likewise,  if  the  host  nation's  control  of  its 
country  has  disintegrated  additional  augmentation  will  be  required.  The 
latter  condition  is  true  for  contingency  operations  involving  any  quick 
reaction  force. 

The  factors  listed  above  provide  a  basis  for  theater  planning.  They 
represent  a  starting  point  for  consideration  of  a  specific  crisis.  There  are, 
however,  many  things  that  the  light  infantry  division  and  other  Army  units 
can  do  in  the  area  of  foreign  internal  defense  to  prevent  a  situation  from 
deteriorating  to  the  point  of  a  crisis.  Unfortunately,  political  and  resource 
constraints  may  prevent  the  Army  from  employing  the  division  until  a  crisis 
has  an'sen,  until  the  stakes  are  high  and  the  task  more  difficult.  At  that 
point  the  Army  will  be  ready  to  apply  an  old  means,  in  a  new  way,  to  achieve 
an  old  end  state. 
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